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population in Paraguay, and consequently the Afro-American elements
are not present in the music of the natives.

The primitive instruments of the Guarany Indians are still in use among
the natives of Paraguay and in the adjoining provinces of Brazil. These
are wind instruments, made of grooved pieces of wood and held together
by strong hoops, or vertical flutes made of sugar cane. The generic name
of these wind instruments is Memby. According to size and function,
there are different types of the Memby, called Memby-A^ara^ Memby-
ChuS> Memby-GuazUy and Memby-Tarard. There is also a primitive war
trumpet, the Inubia. Among the native drums, there is the Trocano, a
burned-out trunk of a tree placed on wooden supports and struck with
mallets. Other native drums are the Matayu, the Mure-Mure and the
Curugu. The native name of the Maracas is Mbaraca. The Guarany In-
dians have made use of human bones for the manufacture of instruments.
According to travelers5 reports, there were cases of musical cannibalism,
as when the Guarany Indians slew the missionaries and made scrapers
from their bones. The native name for such striated bones, similar in
function to the Cuban Guiro, is Con go era.

Pioneers of musical education in Paraguay were the Jesuit missionaries,
who settled in South America in the sixteenth century 5 they introduced
church singing into the country which is now Paraguay. Among these
Jesuit musicians was the celebrated Italian composer, Domenico Zipoli,
who died in Cordoba, Argentina, in 1726. The annals of Paraguay also
contain the name of one Luis Berger, a Jesuit missionary, who settled
in Paraguay in 1616, and who was an accomplished violinist as well as
a painter and a physician. Among the musicians of Indian origin was
Julian Atirahu, who lived a century ago and who acquired considerable
skill in composition. Among his pieces is a minuet which can be played
simultaneously 'right side up and upside down, resulting in perfect har-
mony.

In the nineteenth century, the influx of European salon music, and
the universal adoption of the guitar as the principal instrument of the
people, led to the appearance in Paraguay of a hybrid type of popular
music, European in structure and harmony, performed in a "tropical"
manner. Under Paraguay's skies, the Waltz, the Polka, and the Galop
acquire a new and peculiar inflection. The Polka Paraguaya follows the
traditional oom-pah beat of the German prototype, but its accompaniment
flows in lazy triplets, in three beats to a measure in two-four time. The
Paraguayan Galop may have the bass in three-four time, and the melody